CELLING  all  makes  in  one  store,  instead  of  a  store  for  each  make,  enables  us  to  sell 
0  any  make  for  a  third  less  than  others  ask.  The  best  $40.00  Bali  Bearing  Sewing 
Machine  for  $20.00 

Penn  Sewing  Machine  Company, 


818  Arch  Street  and  934 
Guard  avenue,   Phflada. 


Largest  Sewing  Machine 
House  in  the  Country 


80-39=41  Saved    ] 


Market  tt  !2th  Beading  Terminal 

and  121-123-125  North  Eighth  Si. 


WILLIAM  H.  RANDALL, 

Dealer  in 

Best  Hardware  and  Cutlery, 

raints,  glass,  etc. 

Cor.  Main  and  State  Sts.,    JDoylestown 


CRANE'S 
Ice  Cream  Cakes 

and  Pastry 

are  the  products  of  the  best  materials  that 

money  can  obtain,  combined  by  the 

most  skilful  workmen. 

Cream  and  Cakea  sent  by  express  to  all 
part*  of  the  Country, 

Only  ene  Grade  of  Goods  made  and  that 
Is.  The  Beat. 

CRANE'S 

1 8th  and  Filbert  Streets,  Phi! ada. 


A.    EUGENE  LAATZ, 

Practical  Bookbinder, 

JDoylestown,  Pa 


LIT  BROS. 

Cor.  Market,  ath,  Filbert  and  Tth. 

Philadelphia 

The  UXtn.  fi.  JVLoon  Company, 
Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Artists. 

GLENWOOD  NURSERIES. 

Morrisville,    Buck/  County,  Penna. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  21  South  I2th  St. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Vines,  Roses. 
Grown  in  large  Assortment. 


Plants  for  a  Pernancy. 
US 


PLANTS  THE  BEST. 


) 
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We  were  all  seated  around  the  camp  fire,  watching-  the  yellow  and  purple 
smoke,  as  it  ascended  in  its  journey  heavenward.  Joe  Scandrit  had  just  fin- 
ished a  most  interesting  tale  of  life  in  the  Congo  land,  in  which  he  had  stood 
face  to  face  with  death.  As  he  finished,  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  one  of  the 
members  of  our  party.  'Twas  none  other  than  Harry  Lauchman,  the  giant 
of  the  company. 

"Well,  Joe,  that's  what  I  call  an  exciting  adventure,"  he  exclaimed  as 
he  threw  a  fresh  log  on  the  fire,  "but  I  bet  I  can  tell  one  that  will  beat  yours. 
I  have  been  so  near  to  death  that  I  stared  him  in  the  face  and  shook  hands 
with  him.     If  you'll  be  real  still,  I'll  try  and  tell  the  story. 

"It  happened  in  the  year  '99,  when  Uncle  Sam  was  scrapping  with  the 
negroes  in  the  Philippines.  I  was  then  a  private  in  Company  F,  20th  U.  S. 
Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Wheaton.  Our  company 
at  that  time  was  stationed  at  Caiti,  a  little  village  not  far  from  Manila. 

The  settlement  was  composed  of  Ethiopian  and  Mongolian  inhabitants, 
who  practiced  farming  for  a  livelihood.  But  every  native  had  a  feeling  of 
fight  in  him,  so  we  had  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout. 

Fearing  that  there  would  be  an  uprising  amongst  the  "blacks,"  we  were 
detailed  on  police  duty  and  each  soldier  had  to  guard  a  certain  district  and 
attend  to  all  affairs  in  that  precinct. 

My  beat  included  about  one  hundred  houses,  all  on  the  same  street.  One 
evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  as  I  was  patroling  my  watch,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  steady  patter  of  feet  down  the  dusty  road.  I  pulled  back  the 
trigger  of  my  gun.  as  one  always  has  to  be  on  the  alert  for  an  unknown 
foe.  The  challenge.  "Who  goes  there?"  was  given  in  a  stentorian  voice — 
then  I  awaited  the  reply. 

"Dat  allee  lightee,  Melican  man,  havee  noa  fearee.  It's  only  me,  Chee 
Foo,"  and  a  few  moments  later  the  Celestial  appeared. 

Now,  Chee  was  well  known  to  me,  as  he  often  passed  by,  going  about  his 
many  duties. 

He  was  rather  small  in  stature,  but  well  built.  His  hair  was  worn  in  the 
queue  form  and  reached  almost  to  his  waist.  A  pair  of  almond  shaped  eyes 
glistened  from  their  sunken  cavities,  while  two  rows  of  pearly  teeth  chattered 
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away  in  the  Mongolian  tongue.  A  straw  hat  covered  his  raven  head,  while 
a  loose  fitting  pair  of  blue  trousers  completed  his  novel  wardrobe.  A  hand 
worked  basket  hung  on  his  arm. 

I  gave  a  hearty  laugh  as  my  friend  appeared,  and  gave  his  pigtail  a  tug 
as  a  sign  of  recognition.     His  yellow  countenance  assumed  a  ghastly  grin. 

"Howee  you  feelee,  today?"  he  grunted  in  his  peculiar  dialect. 

"Oh,  fairly  well,"  I  replied,  "but  what  have  you  in  the  basket?" 

Only  cigarettee;  havee  one?"  and  he  handed  me  a  broken  one. 

"Ah,  no,  Chee,  I'll  have  a  whole  one,"  said  I  as  I  thrust  my  hand  into 
his  basket  and  drew  forth  a  fine  specimen  of  the  vile  weed.  I  was  about  to 
light  it  when  my  friend  started  on  a  lively  run  down  the  road,  his  wooden 
shoe-s  clattering  on  the  hard  earth. 

I  knew  not  the  reason  for  his  strange  action,  but  immediately  shouted, 
'Stop!  or  I'll  fire!'  But  the  Celestial  did  not  heed  my  cry.  A  well  aimed 
shot  brought  him  to  the  ground,  while  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  right  hip 
and  uttered  a  fearful  yell. 

A  few  neighboring  soldiers,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  to  my  assistance. 
When  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  Chinaman  lay,  we  found  him  weltering 
in  a  pool  of  blood  and  cursing  vehemently  in  English,  Spanish  and  Chinese. 

I  inquired  the  cause  of  his  strange  conduct  and  threatened  to  punish  him 
further  if  he  would  not  tell  the  truth,  but  he  only  pointed  to  the  cigarette, 
which  I  still  held  in  my  hand,  then  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  Doubtless  he  was  invoking  the  aid  of  Confucius  to  free  him 
from  his  captors. 

My  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused  and  I  broke  the  cigarette  in 
half,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  it  to  be  filled  with  dynamite.  Those  in 
the  basket  contained  the  same. 

The  Chinaman  was  none  other  than  a  spy,  and  was  smuggling  ammuni- 
tion to  Aguinaldo  to  aid  him  and  his  forces  in  their  warfare  against  our 
troops.  The  broken  cigarette  which  he  had  presented  me  was  a  real  one, 
having  been  filled  with  tobacco,  but  the  one  which  I  took  from  the  basket 
was  loaded.  Had  I  but  applied  the  match  to  it,  I  and  my  Celestial  friend 
would  have  been  blown  to  pieces  and  I  would  not  have  been  here  to  tell  the 
tale.  This  accounts  for  his  running  away  when  I  was  about  to  light  the 
cigarette." 

"And  what  became  of  the  Chink?"  inquired  Joe  as  I  finished  my  narra- 
tive. 

"Oh,  he  was  given  a  fair  trial,  was  proven  to  be  a  spy  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  the  deed  being  performed  the  following  day  at  sunrise." 


( 


A   FABLE. 

(With  apologies  to  George  Ade.) 

BERNARD  A.   ZALINGER,   '04. 


Lem  Larkin  was  a  MEMBER  of  the  CLASS  '07  and  hailed  from  good 
OLD  GOTHAM  TOWN  where  everything  is  the  BEST  that  is,  at  least 
Lem  thought  so.  He  originated  from  a  stock  of  HIGH  LIVERS,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  a  STREAK  of  SPORTY  BLOOD  in  his  VEINS.  Fre- 
quently HE  could  be  seen  chasing  around  in  an  AUTOMOBILE  built  for 
TWO  whenever  PA  DISHED  UP  the  LONG  GREEN. 

Now   Lem  wanted  to   be   well   able  to   express   himself  in   the   (A    LA) 
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BOSTON  STYLE  and  to  be  IT  with  the  BIG  I  in  FAIR  MANHATTAN'S 
social  SET,  so  HE  entered  COLLEGE  as  a  FRESH.  After  a  few  WEEKS 
of  FRESHMAN  LIFE  Lem  discovered  that  his  CLASSMATES  were  a 
bunch  of  DEAD  ONES,  and  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  fall  in  be- 
hind, as  he  was  going  after  higher  GAME.  Lem  had  just  received  his 
WEEKLY  ALLOWANCES;  so  a  FEW  of  the  "NAUGHTY  FOURS" 
agreed  to  show  him  the  TOWN  if  HE  would  LOOSEN  UP. 

POOL  and  BILLIARDS  were  indulged  in,  and  in  one  of  the  GAMES 
Lem  paid  for  HOLDING  a  CUE  and  just  LOOKING  ON  like  an  ORDIN- 
ARY BYSTANDER.  However,  HE  proved  HIMSELF  a  LIVE  ONE  and 
was  VOTED  a  GOOD  THING  by  MEMBERS  of  the  FLOCK. 

About  this  TIME  Lem  received  a  LETTER  telling  HIM  that  his 
FATHER'S  I-O-U  had  reached  such  great  NUMBERS  that  he  was  forced 
to  quit  doing  BUSINESS  in  the  OLD  FAMILIAR  STAND,  and  from 
NOW  on  the  PAY  WAGON  would  cease  to  arrive. 

This  took  the  STARCH  out  of  Lem,  but  HE  still  acted  as  if  HE  were 
PRESIDENT  of  the  STEEL  TRUST,  philosophising  that  to  be  thought 
RICH  one  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  RICH.  Lem  led  a  fast  PACE 
with  his  PALS,  as  long  as  HIS  BLUFF  lasted,  but  it  was  soon  noticed  that 
he  was  not  buying  any  more  of  those  PURE  HAVANAS,  FANCY  NECK- 
TIES or  STRIPED  HOSE. 

AS  a  last  RESORT,  Lem  consulted  HIMSELF  and  decided  his  OLD 
PALS  to  SOFT  SOAP,  but  he  mixed  the  LATHER  up  too  THIN  and  his 
MATES  got  WISE  and  told  him  to  take  to  the  TALL  and  UNCUT  PINES 
and  join  the  RANKS  of  the  HAS  BEENS. 

MORAL— IT  is  BETTER  to  have  had  MONEY  and  lost  it  than  never 
to  have  had  MONEY  at  ALL. 


KITTEN    AND  flASTIFF. 

VICTOR  ANDERSON,  '07. 


J 


The  loud  jar  of  the  street  door  at  six  P.  M.  told  Amy  Bellwood  that  her 
husband  had  arrived  home.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  closed  the  door  she 
could  always  tell  what  mood  he  was  in.  When  he  was  feeling  good  he  would 
shut  the  door  very  quietly,  but  when  in  an  angry  turn  of  mind  he  would  rush 
into  the  house,  slam  the  vestibule  door,  throw  off  his  hat  and  coat  and  mutter 
his  discontent.  This  chair  was  not  in  the  right  place;  that  picture  was  en- 
tirely too  low,  while  the  window  curtains  were  of  too  light  a  shade.  To-day 
Amy  knew  that  her  husband  was  in  a  bad  temper.  Mr.  Bellwood  had  seated 
himself  at  the  supper  table,  on  which  were  arrayed  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
the  season.  He  gazed  at  the  tempting  food  in  a  sort  of  a  quandary.  The 
thought  of  his  failure  to  successfully  close  a  big  business  transaction  on  which 
he  had  figured  for  a  handsome  profit,  somewhat  nettled  him  and  put  him  in 
ill  humor.  The  hand  bell  stood  near  him,  and  as  if  to  get  even  with  his 
temper,  he  rang  it  defiantly.     His  loving  wife  answered  his  summons. 

"See  here,  Amy,"  he  began,  "I  want  to  have  something  substantial  to 
eat.  I'm  about  tired  of  this  pastry  and  those  imported  wines.  A  man  who 
works  hard  all  day  long  must  have  something  wholesome.  I  hoped  to  satisfy 
my  hunger  on  this  bouillon,  but  it  is  so  salty  that  I  cannot  go  it.  You  must 
have  been  reading  some  novel  when  you  made  that  soup.  I'm  sure  it  does 
not  do  justice  to  a  cook  book.     I  don't  know  what  the  matter  is  with  you. 
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You  know  no  more  about  cooking  than  a  child  of  five  years — a  dog  wouldn't 
be  content  with  such  stuff." 

"Some  dogs  have  more  intelligence  and  refinement  than  some  men  that  I 
know,  and  accordingly  deserve  better  treatment,"  replied  Mrs.  Bellwood  as 
she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  lace  handkerchief. 

"Do  you  dare  to  call  me  a  dog,  you  saucy  kitten?"  he  exclaimed  in  an 
excited  tone. 

It  is.  hard  to  say  how  far  our  young  couple  would  have  proceeded  in  their 
quarrel,  had  not  a  gentle  voice  called  to  them  from  the  bedroom.  It  was 
that  of  their  little  Mary,  the  pride  of  their  home.  Her  voice  seemed  to  be 
like  a  sun-ray  breaking  through  a  cloudy  sky.  They  grasped  one  another's 
hands  and  ascended  to  where  their  darling  reposed. 

"Papa,"  said  the  sweet  child,  as  her  parents  entered  the  room,  "I  heard 
a  man  speaking  very  loud  and  I  thought  it  might  have  been  you.  Don't  you 
like  me  any  more?" 

"Why,  certainly,  my  angel,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
implanted  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  "But  why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  ques- 
tion?" 

'Because — because — but,  papa,  do  you  hear  that  dog  barking?  It  must  be 
our  Dix.  I  know  papa  can^speak  like  a  dog,  too."  A  prolonged  laugh  came 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellwood  as  they  listened  to  their  child's  wisdom. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  can  speak  the  dog  language  fluently,"  and  thereupon  he 
started  a  bow-wow,  bow-wow,  until  little  Mary  clapped  her  hands  with  glee. 

"Yes,  papa,  you  can  speak  like  a  dog.  I  like  you,  and  mama,  and  Dix, 
but  where  is  pussy-cat?" 

Mrs.  Bellwood  brought  the  white  kitten,  the  idol  of  the  child. 

"Did  you  have  your  supper,  pussy?"  began  Mary.  "Mama,  pussy  says  she 
had  her  evening  meal.     Can  you  speak  like  pussy,  mama?" 

'Of  course  I  can,  my  sweetheart,"  replied  her  mother,  hugging  her  ten- 
derly.    "Meow,  meow!"  purred  Mrs.  Bellwood. 

"But,  mama,  the  kitty  does  not  speak  so  loud,  you  should  talk  more 
softly.  Papa,  you  are  the  dog  and  mama  the  kitten,  let  the  dog  talk  to  the 
pussy.     Dix  always  speaks  to  Tabby,  and  he  likes  her,  too." 

The  tears  came  to  Mary's  mother's  eyes  and  instinctively  she  locked  her- 
self in  her  husband's  arms. 

"It  is  ten  o'clock  already,"  said  Mr.  Bellwood  in  a  surprised  tone.  "The 
cat  and  dog  play  was  pleasant  to  me,"  he  exclaimed,  his  face  shining  with 
smiles  of  happiness. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  old  "cat  and  dog"  controversy  was  entirely 
forgotten  by  them.  But  it  made  them  dearer  and  nearer  to  one  another,  for 
they  were  united  to  gratify  the  desire  of  their  little  girl.  Thus  what  might 
have  been  a  serious  quarrel  was  averted  by  the  interference  of  a  child. 


C. 


A  RUN  FOR   LIFE. 

H.   RATNER,   '06,   AND  B.   OSTROLENK,  '06. 


It  was  a  rather  warm  night  when  Cherniakow  was  marching  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  arsenal,  which  stood  solemn  and  lonely  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Although  only  six  months  in  the  Russian  army,  the  young  man 
had  fallen  into  ill-favor  with  his  captain,  who  had  often  given  him  disagree- 
able positions.     For  the  last  two  nights  he  had  been  awake  and  on  duty  at 
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different  places,  and  to-night  again  he  had  been  ordered  on  guard  in  front 
of  the  arsenal. 

The  sky  was  illumined  with  stars.  The  wind  wailed  softly  among  the  big 
firs  surrounding  the  massive  buildings,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  seemed  to 
lull  the  worried  and  tired  beings  to  sleep.  Cherniakow's  steps  grew  heavier 
and  slower  until  he  stood  still  and  leaned  against  the  guard  house.  His  eye- 
lids became  heavy  as  he  roused  himself  with  an  effort.  He  heard  the  town 
clock  strike.  Twelve  long  strokes  he  counted.  It  was  horrible  to  think  that 
he  had  to  remain  there  for  six  long  hours.  Again  he  he  leaned  against  the 
guard  house  and  rested  his  arm  on  the  heavy  musket.  The  wind  blew  softly, 
singing  a  lullaby.  The  sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers  overpowered  him.  His 
heavy  eye-lids  dropped  lower  and  lower,  his  head  reclined  on  his  shoulder — 
Cherniakow  while  on  duty  had  fallen  asleep! 

Hours  passed.  The  sun  beginning  to  peep  from  the  east  still  saw  Cher- 
niakow sleeping.  By  a  sudden  movement,  however,  his  musket  fell  over  and 
he  awoke.  Stupidly  he  looked  around,  then  mechanically  he  picked  up  his 
gun.  Finally  he  awoke  to  the  full  consciousness  of  life.  The  thought  struck 
him,  what  might  have  happened  to  him  had  an  officer  found  him  asleep? 
And  he  silently  offered  thanks  to  God  for  having  saved  him  from  what  might 
have  cost  him  several  years  of  imprisonment  or  hard  labor  in  Siberia.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  at  his  knapsack  and  found  the  usually  hard  pocket,  soft.  Upon 
examination  he  found  it  to  be  empty.  His  horror  was  increased  when  he 
found  that  the  bullet  in  his  musket  had  been  removed. 

He  trembled  convulsively  while  his  stiff  fingers  searched  nervously  in  his 
pocket  for  one  of  those  precious  bullets  on  which  his  life  and  freedom  de- 
pended. He  doubted  not  for  a  minute  that  the  captain  in  his  review  had 
taken  them  and  would  confront  him  at  the  first  roll  call.  Then  he  recalled 
that  at  the  next  post  stood  several  soldiers,  personal  friends  of  his;  but  that 
was  nigh  two  miles,  while  in  half  an  hour  he  would  have  to  surrender  his 
post.  Now  that  his  life  was  in  danger  his  brain  worked  quicker.  In  a  second 
he  had  placed  his  musket  against  the  wall  and  had  swiftly  made  off  for  the 
next  station.  He  knew  that  there  was  all  to  gain  and  nothing  more  to  lose. 
Swiftly  he  ran  across  the  country.  Onward,  onward,  he  went  with  a  steady 
pace.  Half  exhausted,  he  sank  in  front  of  the  soldier  on  guard,  who  was  sur- 
prised to  see  his  comrade,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  on  duty.  A  few  words 
explained  all.  As  quickly  as  possible  the  soldier  collected  some  bullets  of 
his  mates,  while  Cherniakow  rested.  Once  in  possession  of  the  precious 
metal  he  made  off  again  in  spite  of  his  fast  beating  heart  and  heaving  chest. 
He  arrived  at  the  arsenal  just  in  time  to  grasp  his  musket,  load  it,  and  salute 
the  relief  which  arrived  a  moment  later.  While  changing  places  he  thought 
he  noticed  the  officer  look  scornfully  at  him.  Nearly  fainting  with  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue,  he  marched  with  his  company  to  the  barricade.  There, 
after  roll  call,  he  heard,  as  he  had  expected,  the  general  call  his  name  and 
beckon  him  to  the  front.  With  firm  step  he  marched  around  the  flank  and 
stood  erect  in  front  of  the  file  of  soldiers.  The  clear  voice  of  the  general 
now  sounded  through  the  air,  as  he  commanded,  "Aim!"  and  pointed  with 
his  sword  at  his  victim.  A  shudder  went  through  Cherniakow  as  he  saw  all 
the  barrels  pointed  toward  him.  He  looked  about  and  saw  his  captain  with 
a  triumphant  smile  on  his  countenance.  The  general  stepped  up  to  Chernia- 
kow and  pointing  to  the  captain  said,  "Shoot  him  or  you  will  be  shot." 

Everyone  looked  anxiously  at  Cherniakow,  who  had  grown  ghastly  pale. 
He  tried  to  protest,  but  a  glance  at  the  stern  face  of  the  general  told  him  that 
he  had  no  pity  to  expect  from  that  source. 
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The  captain  looked  more  triumphant  than  ever.  He  felt  sure  that  Cher- 
niakow  was  unarmed  and  therefore  did  not  fear  that  his  life  was  endangered. 
He  noticed  Cherniakow's  glance  of  pity.  He  also  saw  that  he  hesitated  as 
he  placed  the  musket  to  his  shoulder.  All  the  color  vanished  from  his  face, 
however,  when  Cherniakow  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  a  report  and  the 
captain  staggered  and  fell  flat  on  his  back.     He  expired  instantly. 

There  being  no  more  proofs  of  Cherniakow's  having  neglected  his  duty, 
he  was  replaced  in  the  ranks  and  no  further  charge  made  against  him. 


THAT  OLD    DAGUERROTYPE. 

(With  apologies  to  Edgar  Allen  Poe.) 
by ,  '04. 


Once  upon  a  midnight  olden,  and  each  minute  to  me  golden, 
As  I  sat  and  pondered  wearily  the  fireside  before, 
As  with  joy  my  face  was  beaming,  I  am  not  sure  but  its  seeming, 
That  I  fell  asleep  and  dreaming,  dreaming  same  things  o'er  and  o'er, 
Only  dreaming,  nothing  more. 

And  my  brain  with  thoughts  was  laden,  for  I  dreamt  I  lov'd  a  maiden, 
With  face  so  fair  and  graceful,  Marguerite  the  name  she  bore, 
And  her  form  was  of  ajairy,  and  her  lips  were  like  the  cherry, 
While  her  laugh  was  just  as  merry,  merry  as  in  years  of  yore, 
Only  her,  and  nothing  more. 

And  in  ev'ry  kind  of  weather,  we  were  often  found  together, 
Strolling  thro'  the  scented  meadow,  or  by  the  sandy  shore, 
And  I  plucked  for  her  the  flower,  from  the  bush  or  from  the  bower, 
As  we  listed  hour  by  hour  to  the  billows'  fearful  roar, 
Merely  listened,  nothing  more. 

And  as  I  put  my  arms  around  her,  it  seemed  first  to  astound  her, 
But  she  looked  up,  then  I  told  her  of  the  love  for  her  I  bore, 
And  at  first  she  seemed  so  frightened,  then  her  sweet  face  became  brightened, 
And  my  sad  heart  became  lightened,  lightened  of  the  trials  it  wore; 
Gladness  now  and  nothing  more. 

"But  pray,  good  sir,  come  tell  me,  if  these  thoughts  that  overwhelm  me 
Are  too  true,  or  merely  fancies  of  the  creature  I  adore, 
Do  not  try  my  thoughts  repealing,  surely  you  must  have  more  feeling 
For  those  thoughts  that  came  stealing,  stealing,  stealth'ly  this  form  o'er; 
Answered  naught  and  nothing  more. 

Yes,  'tis  true,  I'm  only  dreaming,  there's  the  fire  'fore  me  gleaming, 
And  casting  its  fantastic  shadows  'pon  the  barren  floor, 
"Go  'way,  unwelcome  stranger,  flee  at  once,  ye  fearless  stranger, 
Know  you  not  of  the  great  danger,  danger  you  must  needs  explore?"  * 

Came  a  laugh  and  nothing  more. 

Seems  for  one  hope  I  am  yearning  and  my  head  seems  to  be  burning, 
And  I  rise  and  look  about  me  and  lock  the  oaken  door, 
Then  I  sit  down  at  my  table,  and  try  to  recall  some  fable, 
But  no,  I  am  not  able  to  recall  it  any  more; 
Only  this  and  nothing  more. 
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As  I  sit  and  thus  am  thinking,  my  head  on  my  breast  is  sinking, 
I  fall  again  to  slumbering  and  pretty  soon  do  snore, 
But  I  awake  a  miser,  and  my  thoughts  flow  like  a  geyser, 
And  I  am  a  great  deal  wiser,  wiser,  ever  than  before, 
True  it  is  but  nothing  more. 

The  fire  beams  are  falling  and  it  seems  somebody's  calling, 
But  it  is  that  voice  within  me  that  is  calling  evermore, 
And  it  seems  to  be  awaking  from,  that  slumber  it  is  breaking, 
As  a  picture  I  am  taking,  taking  from  a  mouldy  drawer, 
'Tis  Conscience  voice  and  nothing  more. 

Tho'  that  picture  is  so  olden,  yet  the  features  are  as  golden. 
And  I  shower  kisses  'pon  it,  from  my  heart  they  do  outpour, 
Of  that  form  alone  I'm  dreaming,  and  that  face  with  radiance  beaming, 
And  those  azure  orbs  gleaming,  gleaming  mischief  ever  more, 
'Twas  a  picture,  nothing  more. 

Now  I'm  carried  back  to  childhood,  how  we  romped  about  the  wildwood, 
And  watched  the  blithesome  swallows  as  heav'nward  they'd  soar, 
Now  alone  I  sit  in  sadness,  driven  almost  nigh  to  madness, 
As  before  me  wreathed  in  gladness,  is  the  lov'd  face  I  adore, 
Her  dim  outline,  nothing  more. 

But  not  long  this  scene  appalling,  from  heaven's  gate  she's  calling, 
While  her  dainty  fingers  pointing  ever  to  that  happy  shore, 
"Oh!  Lord,  take  one  broken  hearted,  unto  she  whom  thou  hast  parted," 
And  as  in  a  dream,  he  started,  then  fell  dead  upon  the  floor, 
United  now  for  evermore. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop,  erstwhile  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Delaware 
College,  has  filled  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Shepard. 
The  manner  in  which  he  has  taken  hold  of  the  reins  shows  (too)  well  that  he 
has  had  years  of  experience  to  guide  him  in  his  administration.  Prof.  C.  P. 
Halligan,  who  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1903, 
has  succeeded  Prof.  Madison,  and  promises  to  become  a  student  favorite.  He 
will  doubless  prove  an  efficient  coach  for  the  football  team,  having  coached 
and  captained  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  team. 

The  annual  election  of  the  Gleaner  Staff  will  take  place  on  Sunday, 
May  I.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  students  to  wake  up  and  select  those  whom 
they  desire  to  propose  for  the  various  positions  on  the  staff. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  go  into  a  lunch  room  and  ask  for  apple  pie  and  then 
find  that  the  apples  were  all  evaporated. 

One  of  the  Sophomores  was  discovered  in  the  chemistry  laboratory  beat- 
ing some  lime  with  a  pestle  to  make  it  quick.  He  was  charged  with  assault 
(a  salt)  and  battery. 

Some  of  the  students  have  been  getting  desperate  of  late  in  the  matter  of 
breaking  things.     Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  break  records. 
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Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Madison,  Prof.  L.  J.  Shepard, 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm,  severed  his  connections  with  the  institution. 
The  students  were  extremely  sorry  to  bid  him  adieu,  as  he  had  made  many 
staunch  friends  during  his  year  and  a  half  sojourn  amongst  us. 

He  was  not  only  a  proficient  instructor,  but  a  practical  man,  and  made 
his  presence  felt  along  mechanical  lines.  While  we  regret  Prof.  Shepard's 
departure,  we  feel  he  has  left  us  for  the  best  and  rejoice  that  he  has  secured 
a  position  where  he  can  show  the  full  value  of  his  services  to  his  employer. 

Before  leaving  for  his  new  undertaking  he  presented  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion with  five  dollars  "to  help  things  along,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Although 
we  cannot  thank  him  enough  for  his  gift,  in  words,  we  will  try  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  his  beneficence,  on  the  gridiron  this  season. 


If  there  is  anything  that  is  disgusting  to  a  student  body,  it  is  to  have  a 
few  of  their  number  who  have  no  opinions  of  their  own.  In  the  literary 
society  or  in  a  mass  meeting,  where  important  matters  have  to  be  decided, 
you  will  invariably  notice  certain  students  who  will  always  sit  like  Egyptian 
mummies  and  neither  vote  for  nor  against  the  question  in  order.  Whether 
such  students  are  afraid  to  voice  their  sentiments  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  friends  who  may  be  voting  on  the  opposite  side,  or  whether  they  are 
afraid  to  vote  because  they  may  arouse  the  ire  of  some  enemy,  is  an  unsolv- 
able  question.  Nevertheless,  this  weakness  (if  we  may  call  it  such)  in  remain- 
ing mute  or  sitting  still  when  perhaps  one  vote  more  may  turn  the  tide,  is  a 
bad  habit  to  cultivate.  The  world  does  not  want  men  who  do  not  know  their 
own  minds,  but  men  who  will  not  be  afraid  to  face  the  storm  of  opposition, 
and  even  when  the  tide  is  against  them  will  stand  up  and  assert  their  rights. 
And  the  college  is  the  place  to  form  your  opinions.  Take  advantage  of  every 
motion  that  is  brought  up  and  vote  for  or  against  it.  Do  not  fear  to  rise 
with  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  and  although  you  be  the  only  one  to 
uphold  one  side  of  the  question — stand  by  your  opinion  and  ever  keep  that 
aphorism  in  mind,  "I  care  not  what  others  think,  it's  what  I  think." 
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Krinzman,  '06. — "I  would  like  to  start  in  life  with  a  farm  of  200  acres." 
Weinberg,  '07. — "I  don't  see  how  you  could  stand  so  many  ackers"  (acres). 

Monblatt,  '04. — "I  hear  that  Miss  did  not  want  anyone  to  know 

that  she  was  married." 

Zalinger,  '04. — "She  didn't,  but  her  dad  gave  her  away." 

Dr.  Washburn  (in  Chemistry). — "Name  the  elements  of  plant  growth." 
Neustadt,  '06. — "Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen — " 
Dr.  Washburn  (interrupting). — "And  Holland  gin." 

TRAGEDY. 

He  came  in  with  a  frantic  rush,  threw  off  his  hat  and  coat,  dropped  into 
a  chair,  drew  out  a  long,  glittering  steel  blade,  and — proceeded  to  open  his 
letters. 

Some  people  are  born  blind  that  they  may  not  see  the  faults  of  others. 

The  adage,  "If  you  don't  succeed, 

At  first,  just  try  again," 
Is  very  good  and  teaches  us 

To  work,  if  we  would  win. 

But  when  it  comes  to  chemistry, 

And  your  pony's  not  on  your  cuff, 
Don't  ponder  o'er  that  maxim  old, 

But  just  try  "guff." 

Malish,  '04. — "Why  do  you  always  carry  a  lighted  lantern  about  with  you?" 
Anderson,  '06. — "I'm  trying  to  find  my  appetite." 

Norvick," '06. — "Do  you  wish  to  see  Brown  or  Green?" 
Prof.  Gage. — "I  don't  care  which,  I'm  color-blind." 

A  MODERN  NURSERY  RHYME. 

Old  Doc  Roose,  would  eat  no  goose, 

"Don't  like  it,"  so  he  said  it; 
But  we  know  better,  don't  cher  know, 
It's  'cause  he  could  not  get  it. 

Rock,  '07. — "So  you  think  Philadelphia  is  a  sleepy  town.  Why,  we  put 
buildings  up  in  six  months  there." 

Lee,  '04. — "That's  nothing.     In  Pittsburg  we  put  them  up  over  night." 

A  bunch  of  grafters — the  Juniors  in  Horticulture. 

Immigrant  Officer. — "Did  your  father  ever  vote  for  anything?" 
Doc  Roose,  '06. — "Yes,  for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay." 
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R.    KYSELA,    '05,    EDITOR. 


In  order  to  help  the  Senior  Class  out  of  their  financial  embarrassment, 
the  business  department  of  The  Gleaner  has  decided  to  allow  its  members 
fifty  per  cent,  commission  on  all  advertisements  and  subscriptions  secured  by 
them  between  the  months  of  March  and  June.  If  the  class  contains  any 
"hustlers,"  they  should  in  a  very  short  time  be  able  to  get  enough  funds  to- 
gether to  defray  their  graduating  expenses. 

In  a  short  time,  the  Seniors  will  take  up  a  course  in  entomology,  under 
the  directions  of  Prof.  Halligan. 

A  hearty  welcome  is  extended  by  all  the  classes  to  Professors  Bishop 
and  Halligan,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  relationship  that  existed  between 
the  students  and  Professors  Shepard  and  Madison  will  continue  with  their 
successors. 

The  "Magnus  Quinque"  has  recently  been  reorganized  by  members  of  the 
Junior  Class.  Meetings  are  held  quite  frequently,  and  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
and  pleasure  is  derived  from  them.  A  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  old  society,  and  many  interesting  experiences  were 
related  by  the  members.  A  "smoker"  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future,  and 
those  innocent  members  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
"weed"  shall  be  introduced  to  it. 

The  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  are  taking  up  Chemistry, 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying  under  Dr.  Washburn,  are  doing  very  well,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few.  There  exists  among  the  members  of  that  class  con- 
siderable competition  for  the  editorships  to  be  left  vacant  on  The  Gleaner 
staff  by  the  graduating  of  the  Senior  Class  .  The  competition  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  constitution  of  The  Gleaner  has  been  amended,  as  no 
student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  staff  office  unless  The  Gleaner  has 
accepted  one  or  more  articles  written  by  that  member  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion. 

D.  Neustadt,  '06,  and  L.  Condor,  '06,  have  been  elected  by  the  students 
as  the  auditing  committee  of  The  Gleaner  for  the  ensuing  term. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  end  of  the  winter  term  for  the  Farm  School  Literary  Society  having 
arrived,  the  various  officers  made  their  reports  and  the  election  of  new  officers 
then  followed.  Mr.  Monblatt,  '04,  was  elected  President;  L.  Condor,  '06,  Vice 
President;  J.  Taubenhaus,  '04,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  E.  I.  Lee,  '04, 
Critic.  Although  the  literary  meetings  are  fairly  good,  a  few  humorous  dia- 
logues would  tend  to  make  them  more  interesting.  As  the  political  campaign 
is  drawing  near,  a  new  feature  has  been  added  to  our  weekly  program.  This 
consists  of  introducing  the  various  political  parties,  one  at  each  meeting. 
Each  party  is  represented  by  a  different  member  of  the  society,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  explain  the  principles  of  his  party,  and  to  solicit  votes  for  it.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  the  members  will  learn  more  or  less  about  the  platforms 
of  the  various  political  parties,  and  politics  in  general. 
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M.   MAUSH,  '04,  EDITOR. 


FARMING  AND    BUSINESS   PRINCIPLES. 


) 


"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  industry  of  farming  is  followed  by  two  classes  of 
people:  First,  those  who  farm  as  a  means  of  subsistence;  second,  those  who 
practice  it  as  a  business.  Circumstances  over  which  they  had  little  control 
forced  the  first  class  into  the  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil — who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  without  counting  the  cost.  The 
second  class  make  farming  their  business.  They,  too,  spread  the  manure, 
plow,  harrow,  sow,  cultivate  and  reap — and  they  count  the  cost.  They  know 
which  branch  was  profitable  and  which  contributed  toward  a  loss.  Further, 
they  know  why  the  loss  occurred,  and  knowing  which,  hofw  to  prevent  the 
loss  from  recurring.  They  keep  just  as  complete  tab  on  their  profit  and  loss 
pages  of  their  ledgers  as  does  the  manufacturer  or  the  railroad  company. 

The  ideal  farmer  is  one  who  knows  his  farm  from  A  to  Z;  who  can  place 
his  finger  on  every  valve  of  his  business  and  know  the  real  or  probable  effect 
of  his  doing  so.  He  must  be  well  read.  That  is,  he  must  be  well  read  in 
the  best  books  relating  to  his  calling.  Therein  are  gathered  the  experiences 
of  men  who  have  given  years  of  the  closest  study  and  observation  to  their 
subjects,  and  much  may  be  gained  by  judicious  reading  and  study. 

The  practice  of  keeping  an  account  of  all  the  losses  and  gains,  and  of  the 
various  transactions,  is  as  important  on  the  farm  as  it  is  in  the  department 
store. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what  makes  bookkeeping  so  irksome  to  farmers. 
Probably  it  is  suffering  the  fate  of  every  other  advanced  idea  in  farm  opera- 
tions, namely,  that  the  farmer  is  not  accustomed  to  keep  books.  The  opera- 
tion of  keeping  books  need  not  be  an  elaborate  affair.  Divide  the  farm  into  a 
certain  number  of  sections,  say  three  or  four;  charge  up  each  section  with  the 
value  of  manure  applied  to  same  and  the  cost  of  plowing  and  preparing  the 
seed  bed;  cost  of  seed  and  seeding,  and  subsequent  cultivation,  harvesting  and 
cost  of  storing  and  marketing  the  product.  Then  keep  a  machinery  and  tool 
account;  an  account  for  each  division  of  your  live  stock — the  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  etc. — charging  them  up  weekly  with  food  and  care.  Keep  a 
household  account.  Taxes  and  repairs  should  be  charged  to  each  division 
in  proportion  as  they  are  affected  with  this  expense.  A  pasture  should  not 
bear  a  portion  of  the  burden  attending  the  repair  of  the  corn  planter.  And 
a  12-acre  pasture  should  not  be  charged  up  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
taxes  than  the  8-acre  field  of  corn.  By  giving  each  animal  credit  for  so 
much  work  each  day;  by  buying  from  each  animal  its  manure;  by  buying  the 
milk  from  each  cow;  by  paying  the  sheep  for  their  fleece  and  meat,  one  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  carrying  on  farming  as  a  business  and  one  knows  where  exists 
the  parasite  which  is  creating  the  losses." 
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JACOB   RATNER,    '05,   EDITOR. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Egypti,  coming  from  Cairo,  111.,  has  an  at- 
tactive  cover.  Speaking  of  this  editorially  the  Egypti  says,  "Our  cover  this 
month  is  from  the  pen  of  Comfort  S.  Butler,  of  the  Junior  Class.  The  sketch 
is  an  excellent  type  of  the  loyal  High  School  boy,  and  is  very  cleverly  exe- 
cuted." The  latter  part  of  the  above  statement  is  true,  but  credit  should  be 
given  to  J.  J.  Gould,  above  whose  name  the  same  design  appeared  on  a 
Saturday  Evening  Post  cover  last  June.  The  Junior  Class  of  the  National 
Farm  School  has  the  picture  framed  in  their  dormitory  building.  We  recog- 
nized our  old  friend  as  soon  as  we  saw  him,  even  though  the  pipe  is  not  in 
his  mouth,  the  "  '05"  on  his  sweater  is  changed  to  "C"  to  conform  with 
"Cairo,"  and  the  dog  has  evidently  run  away. 

UNLY  IN  KY. 
A  playful  young  thing  from  Ky, 
To  her  hubby  purred.  "Buy  me  that,  dy.," 
As  he  paid  for  the  hat  (which  was  forty-five  flat) 
He  whimpered,  "Now  ain't  I  unly?"  — Punch  Bowl. 

Some  of  the  February  issues  contain  excellent  biographies  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  The  Capitoline  contains  a  worthy  review  of  the  latter  states- 
man. The  paper  possesses  good  material  within  its  cover,  but  we  would  like 
to  suggest  diminshing  the  size  of  "Capitoline"  on  the  first  page  of  the  paper, 
as  it  is  a  little  too  striking  to  the  eye. 

The  High  School  Journal,  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ranks  among  our  best 
exchanges.  The  February  issue  contains  a  well  written  story,  entitled  "Man's 
Sacrifice."  The  Personal  department  is  rather  poorly  constructed  from  an 
outsider's  point  of  view.  It  contains  sayings  which  may  be  laughable  for  a 
student  of  the  Pittsburg  High  School,  but  not  for  an  outside  reader.  The 
cover  design  is  much  better  than  formerly. 

"Just  to  think  of  it,"  she  said  proudly  as  the  voice  of  her  son  rose  above 
the  others  in  the  college  yell,  "Sam  and  all  those  other  boys  conversing  in 
Greek  just  as  natural  and  easy  as  if  it  was  their  native  tongue." — Acadia 
Athenaeum. 

The  students  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  deserve  credit  for  sup- 
porting two  papers,  a  weekly  and  a  monthly.  The  Jayhawker,  being  the  title 
of  one  of  them,  is  well  gotten  up.  Good  material  is  to  be  found  therein. 
It  contains  an  interesting  description  of  Fortress  Monroe,  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Va. 

The  Red  and  Black  has  neglected  its  exchanges  in  the  February  issue, 
only  a  half  page  being  devoted  to  that  department,  one-third  of  which  con- 
tains the  names  of  exchanges.  It  seems  that  the  advertisements  are  slowly 
crowding  them  out. 
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OUR  NEXT  STAFF. 

BY  ,  '05. 


The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  responsibility  of  editing  this 
journal  will  devolve  upon  "newcomers"  in  the  journalistic  world.  It,  there- 
fore, behooves  each  and  every  student  to  lend  his  little  mite  toward  making 
the  next  staff  of  The  Gleaner  at  least  the  equal  of  the  retiring  one. 

Our  motto  reads,  "As  we  sow,  so  we  reap,"  and  thus  far  it  has  proven  the 
truth  in  every  respect,  but  now  our  number  is  gradually  decreasing,  and  if 
we  wish  to  carry  The  Gleaner  through  another  year  we  must  append  still 
another  motto  to  act  as  a  stimulant  for  our  success,  in  the  form  of  "Work! 
work!!  work!!!" 

Ever  since  its  existence,  The  Gleaner  has  been  the  source  of  much  credit, 
to  the  school  and  students  in  particular.  Without  it,  we  would  be  shut  out 
from  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  our  scholastic  career:  that  of 
obtaining  new  ideas,  and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  our  contemporaries,  in 
other  branches  of  life,  through  the  medium  of  exchanges. 

Surely,  there  is  not  one  among  us  who  would  see  the  redeeming  light 
of  our  school  life  crushed  to  the  earth,  just  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  a  few 
hours  of  his  leisure  time  in  writing  something  to  fill  its  few  small  pages. 

Our  many  friends  and  well  wishers  would  be  amazed  if  a  notice  should 
appear  in  the  June  issue  of  our  paper,  to  the  effect  that  we  would  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  publishing  The  Gleaner  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  hands  to 
which  to  entrust  the  cares  of  this  enterprise. 

The  present  staff  have  done  their  and  your  duties.  They  have  placed  The 
Gleaner  on  the  same  standard  with  journals  published  by  schools  of  far 
greater  wealth  and  social  standing. 

At  the  present  time,  The  Gleaner  is  in  its  prime  of  existence,  and  to 
have  this  come  as  an  apparition,  merely  to  show  us  what  it  might  be,  and 
then  die  out  entirely,  is  far  beneath  the  wishes  of  a  few  remaining  hard 
workers,  who  are  ever  ready  to  assist  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
school  and  its  students. 

The  task  of  working  together  in  this  project  is  no  more  difficult  than  to 
play  together  in  football,  for  which  our  record  will  give  sufficient  evidence. 


"To  tell  the  age  of  a  horse  rake — examine  its  teeth." 

Dr.  Washburn  (in  Physics). — "What's  the  cause  of  that  locomotive  puff- 
ing?" 

Green,  '07. — "I  guess  it's  out  of  breath." 

Ostrolenk,   '06. — "Do   you   think  you   can    make   use    of   my   story,    "The 
Well?" 

Zalinger,  '04. — "To  tell  the  truth,  it's  too  deep  for  the  general  reader." 

Prof.  Bishop  (in  Geometry). — "How  many  degrees  in  an  acute  angle?" 
Ratner,  '06. — "I  don't  think  that  a  cute  question  for  you  to  ask  of  me." 

The  study  of  apiculture  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  a  student  who  has   the 
hives. 

A  certain  Sophomore  has  just  discovered  that  the  botanist,  Linnaeus,  had 
had  an  artificial  system. 
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William  P.  Ely 


Successor  to  F.  L-  Worthington  &  Son 

Dealers  READ Y=riADE  CLOTHING 

For  Men,  Boys  and  Children 

Bicycles  and  Sewing  Machines  Cor.  Ashland  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Hats  and  Caps,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods 


If  you  •want  the  choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful 
flowers  you  should  read  BURPEE'S  FARIV3  ANNUAL  FOR  1904,-so  well  known 
as  the  "  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  ail.  Better  send  your 
address  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  <&  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


HARRY  FLUCK 

Blacksmith 


DOYLESTOWN 


F=K. 


Undertaker 

746  Franklin  Street,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Atlantic  City  Branch,  1524  Pacific  Ave. 

H.  W.  Lth/ezey 


Dpacjgist 


Hart  Building 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


JAMES  BARRETT 

— DEALER   IN — 

...HARDWARE... 

Paints,  Glass,  &c. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA.^ 

R.  L.  CLYMER... 

DEALER   IN 

DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  NOTIONS 
AND  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Opp  P.  &  R. 
Depot 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


Rosenberger  Bros. 

Hay  and  Straw,   Coal,   Flour,    Feed,   Hay,  Etc 

COLMAR,  rion't.  Co.,  Pa 

Main  Office,  Doylestown,  Pa 


You'll  Get  It 


You'll  get  a    neat    job  of    Printing,  and    a 
tasteful,  effective,  modern,  stylish  and  inexpen- 
sive one,  if  you  place  the  order  with  us. 

We  do  one  thing— we  print;  and  we  do  that  so  well 
that  pleased  patrons  keep  us  busy.     Big  jobs  or  small  ones— 
they  "  all  look  alike"  to  us. 
REPUBLICAN  PRINTING  CO.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

When  patronizing  advertisers  mention  "The  Gleaner." 
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Our  75c  and  $1  Shirts  Have  No  Equal. 

CHAS.  KRENGEL,  m^fitter, 

North  East  Cor.  Fifth  said  South  Streets,  Philada. 

Base  Ball  Goods  Basket  Ball  Goods,  etc. 

GENERAL  ATHLETIC  FITTERS, 

Marshall  E.  Smith  &  Brother, 

25  SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

ESTABLISHED    1873 

In  team  outfitting  or  individual  sales  our  aim  is  to  keep  our  promises  and  treat  our 
customers  so  well  that  they'll  want  to  come  back — and  they  do. 

Complete    lines    of    "Spalding"    and    "Reach"     Ooods. 

Girard  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co. 


NORTH  EAST  CORNER  SEVENTH  &  CHESTNUT  ST. 
.     .     .     PHILADELPHIA.  PHILADELPHIA.     .     .     . 


& 


& 


Assets  over  $2,000,000 


0 


Fire  Insurance  at 
Lowest  Rates. 


SOLO/ION  SCI1EER, 

Shoemaker. 

Repairing  Neatly  Done 


Main  Strfet 
•  '■•  i  k  Statk    . 


DOYLESTOWN 


WILLIAM  C.  (RYjU* 
Attorney  at  Law 
■DOYLESTOWN,  <PA 


Clay's  Studio 


P  HOTOG  R  AF>  H  S 


Copying  and 

Enlarging 


Taylor  Building 


fli  matures 

in  all  Grades 
Near  Corner  Main 
and  West  State 


Pictures 

Framed 


Doylestown 


J 


When  patronizing  advertisers  mention  "The  Gleaner." 
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IVINS,   DEITZ  &  flAQEE, 

Carpets  and  Rugs 


f 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Carpet 
House  in  Pennsylvania. 


1220°  1222  ilarket  Street,  Philadelphia. 


...CRAVEN... 

No  Danger  of  Contagion 

LANDSCAPE  AND 

SaAnKc  Shaving  Parlor 

PORTRAIT  ARTIST. 

\i  I. » si  Doitti.  Pa 

OLD  PICTURES  ENLARGED, 

Opposite  Hotel  Pollock 

Cabinet  Photos  a  Specialty 

All  Razors,  Combs  and  Brushes  are 

All  kinds  Picture  Frames  Made  to  order. 

thoroughly  sterilized    before  using. 

Cor.  State  and  Clinton  Street*. 

Residence  Attention 

DOTLESTOWN,  PA. 

F.  MCFARLAND,  Manager 

SMC0A6*dS(H/77fS72^         Pff/LA. 


For    DRAWING   INSTRUMENTS 

and  all  kinds 
DRAWING  and  PAINTING  MATERIALS 

apply  to 


F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


1123  Chestnut  St., 


Philada. 


S.  Freidberger... 

210  N.  Broad  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

B.  FINBERG, 
Real  Estate  BROKER 

ai8  South  Fourth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Doylestown 

Hand    Laundry 

A.  F.  Dieterich,  Agent. 

All  work  promptly  attended  to. 

SaraK  A.    Huber 

Wholesaler  and  Retailer  of  Winey, 
Whiskies  and  Brandies  .     . 

Mushroom  Grower  \S 

ALLEN  H.  HEIST,  manager. 

Main  street,  Doylestown ,  Pa 
M.  K.  DUNGAN 

Painter  and  Paper  Decorator 

45-47  West  State  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


When  patronizing  advertisers   mention  "The  Gleaner." 
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1  I  F  Grav 29SouthmhSt 

2   «J*      1     •     V-*I  M  T  Near  Chestnut  Street 


# 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
HEADQUARTERS   FOR 


$    A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bro*.  Trade  Mark  Athletic 


LUMBER 

ROTZEL  St  RHIKb 


3BTBST  STKTB  ST.,  NBKR  CLINTON 

DOYLESTOMN,     PH. 


DRIISK 


I 


For  Sale  at  All  Soda 
Fountains 


?,  Pulaski  $  €o.  I 

jFSrt  Stores  f 

fiaye  Kttttovcd  to  >*, 

Si 

924  Chestnut  Street  <jj 

Philadelphia       -       Penna.  $ 

Brand)  ifr 

170$  Columbia  J\n.  £ 


«> 


ESTABLISHED   1837 

The  Great  "BAILEY'S  PURE  RYE" 

$   HUEY    &    CHRIST,    1209  Harket    St.,   Philadelphia 

5 


i 


A.  S.  HELLYER'S  &  S0N5 

MERCHANTS 

DOYLESTOWN,  -        PA. 


HARRIS  riASTER 

Dealer  In  all  kinds  of 

Sewing  Machines,    Musical  Instruments, 
Safes,  Pianos  and  Phonographs 

5*5  SOUTH  SIXTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Ladies'  and  Children's   Wear,  Dry 
2f     Goods,  Groceries,   Shoes,  yotions,  Etc. 


"Mir'P"      PAINTS,    STAINS    ENAMELS,   WOOD  FILLEl 

1^1  IvD  ANn  VARNISHES 


AND  VARNISHES. 
.HIGHEST  DUALITY  ALWAYS.'. 


Illuatrmted  Catalogues  and  Color  Cards  mailed  on  Requeat. 

EUGENE  E.  NICE,  *!!^2^\§S5Sfi..  j*. 


OLD  PICTURE 
Cabinet  Phot 

All  kinds  Picture  Fra 

Cor.  State  and  1 

Doy? 


Gutekunst 

PORTRAITS 


s ,e    Criterion  Everywhere 

STUDIOS  BRANCH  OF 

Broad  and  Columbia  Avenue  711  Arch  Street. 

Students  Rates 


E.  H.  Buckman  &  Co. 

DOYLESTOWI,  PA. 

Lumber,    Coal   and  Mill  Work. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


D.   KLEIN  &  BRO. 
Merchant   Tailors 

Makers  ot  Uniforms 

CADET  UNIFORMS  t  21  Walnut  St. 

A  Specialty  i'htladelphla 

Write  for  Samples,  Catalogues  and  Prices 

SAMUEL  W.  GOODMAN'S 

PRINTING 

•*=■— House 

110  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia 

Established  1865  Telephone 


WISMER'S 

STEAil  LAUNDRY 

DOYELSTOWN,  PA. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Give  us  a  trial  order. 


JOHN  DONNELLY 

Stoves  and  Range*. 

Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Roofing  and  Spouting 

-     PENNA. 


DOYLESTOWN 


MARTIN  HULSHIZER 
Druggist 

COR.  MAIN  AND   STATE   STS. 

DOYLESTOWN,   Pa. 
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